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ADDRESS 


T  O     T  H  E 


^      PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 


WHATEVER  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  government,  the  end 
of  it  {l:iould  confeiredly  be  the  happi- 
nefs   of  the  people  who  are   to  be  the 

^^  fubjccfts  of  that  government  :  and  that 
happinefs  is  molt  etFeclaally  promoted 
by  fuch  a  conftiiunon  of  laws  and  or- 
der, as  will  tend  moil:,  upon  the  whole, 
to  fecure  to  every  individual  the  enjo)^ 
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ment  of  his  civil    and  religious  rights, 
thofe  gifts  of  nature,  which  no  power 
on  earth  can  with  juflice  wrench  froni 
the  hands   of  its  pofTeiTors.     It   is  im- 
pofTible  to  lay  down  any  one  particular 
mode   or   conftitution   of    government, 
which  may  equally  be  fuited  to  people 
of  all   nations  and  countries.     In  diffe- 
rent periods   of  national  advancement, 
from  imbecillity  to  extenfive  dominion, 
from  poverty  to  affluence,  from  virtu- 
ous   morals    to   diffolute   manners;    in 
different  climates   likewife,  where   the 
genius   and    difpofition    of   the   people 
give  fo    very    different   turns    to   their 
ways  of  thinking,     different  forms  of 
government  mufl  neceflarily  be  eflab- 
lifhed.     It   has   indeed   generally  hap- 
pened,   that  in   a   feries    of  years,    by 
continual  obfervation  on  the  effedts  of 
diverfe    political    appointments,    every 
pation   has  at  length   found   out,  and 

patiently 
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patientty  fubmltted  to  that  flate  of  fub- 
ordination,  which  was  deemed  beil 
fitted  for  the  purpofes  of  its  eftablifh- 
mcnt,  and  feemed  beft  calculated  for 
general  good.  It  were  needlefs  to  en- 
ter into  the  hiftories  of  other  countries 
to  prove  thefe  truths.  The  condudt  of 
thofe  wife  and  difinterefted  patriots, 
who  brought  about  the  Revolution  \a 
our  own  kingdom,  fufficiently  convince 
us  that  the  conftitutional  government 
of  this  country  was  at  length  fettled  in 
fuch  form  and  on  fuch  principles,  as 
by  reflexion  on  paft  times,  and  by  ex- 
perience of  paft  evils,  were  judged  to 
promife  the  moft  perfed  and  moft  dur- 
able happinefs  both  to  the  King  and 
people.  Sufficient  care  was  taken  on 
the  one  hand  to  fupport  his  dignity  and 
prerogative;  on  the  other,  a  proper 
jealoufy  was  fhewn  for  maintaining  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  people. 
B  2  And 
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And  that  neither  the  King  on  one  fide, 
nor    people  on    the    other,   (liould  in- 
fringe each    others    power,    the  Lords 
were  as  a   mediating  body,  intended  to 
watch  both,  and  to  check  both,  if  in- 
temperate in   the  ufe  of  what  belonged 
to  them.     A   government    formed   on 
fuch   principles  was  the  admiration  of 
philofophers,  the   envy   of   all    neigh- 
touring  ftates.     It  continued  in  its  vi- 
gour during  the   reign    of  King  Wil- 
liam, but  began  to  decline  in  the  fuc* 
ceeding  reign.    Indeed,  it  could  not  be 
conceived  that  a  Stuart  would  be  adive 
in   preferving  a  conjftitution  entire,  by 
which  Royal  Prerogative  was  fo  much 
limited.    At  length  came  a  King,  whofe 
family  was  bound   in  gratitude  to  fa- 
vour  the   people  :    and   there  is  every 
reafon     to     imagine    he    would    have 
fpurned  at  the  idea  of  undu2  influence, 
had  not  his  throne  been  (haken  under 

him 
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him  by  the  dark  and  infidious  machi- 
nation of  the  Pretender's  .^partifans.     It 
was  their  continual  endeavours  to  recall, 
if  poffible,    the    Stuart  family,    which 
forced  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  begin  the 
fyftem  of    bribery    and   corruption,    a 
fjftcm  in  itfelf  difgraccful  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  in  its  effedls  injuri- 
ous to  public  liberty.    The  practice  be- 
gun by  jSir  Robert  has   been  uniformly 
purfued  by  fucceeding  Minifl:ers,  with 
an  exception  only  of  one  unparallelled 
Statefman  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
fent  reign,  and  of  him  who  is  now  the 
Prime  Minifter.  It  is  of  national  concern 
to    confider   the    confequeHces  of  this 
pradlce,  and  to  point  out  fome  method 
by  which  fanity  ^may  be  reftored    to 
the  conftitution. 

It  is  a.  do6lrine  held  by  fome  politi- 
cians, that  the  euthanafia  of  our  con- 

ftituiion 
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ilitution  muft  be  an  abfolute  monarchy. 
Now  there  are  but  two  pofTible  ways 
by  which  abfolute  monarchy  can  be 
cftabliflied  in  this  country  :  the  one  is 
by  force  of  arms,  the  other  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Commons  betraying  to 
the  King's  Minifter  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  No  King  will  be  able  to  eftab- 
lifh  his  monarchy  by  force  of  arms,  fo 
long  as  the  Commons  are  pure  and  un- 
corrupt }  for  as  it  refts  with  them  to 
vote  fupplies,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  the 
King  to  raife  a  great  army,  which, 
without  the  confent  of  his  Commons, 
he  cannot  maintain  a  iingle  day:  and  a 
fcoufe  of  purely  uncorrupt  Commons 
will  ever  look  on  the  military  with  a 
jealous  eye,  and  make  them  as  dependent 
as  poffible  on  the  people  for  their  very 
fubfiftence.  Abfolute  monarchy,  there- 
fore, can  never  be  brought  about  by 
force  of  arms  in  this  country,  fo  long 

ai 
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as  the  Commons    are   iirvcorrupt :   the 
only    means    then    by    which    fuch    a 
flretch  of  prerogative  could  be  effected 
and  confirmed,   muft  be  the  corruption 
of  the  Commons,  treacheroufly   felling 
their  conftituents       If  there  is   reafon 
to  iufpedt  that  majorities  in  the  Houfe 
of  the  Commons  have  been  gained  by 
corruption,  be  the  queftion  what  it  may ; 
if  there  is  room  to  imagine  that  a  cer- 
tain Minifter  fupported  himfelt  in -car- 
rying on  an  unpopular  war,  by  no  other 
means  than  by  bribery,  dired:  or  indi- 
rect, then,  my  countrymen,  your  liberty 
is  in  danger.     But  I  addrefs  not  this  to 
the  abjecl  and  fervile,  to  .men  who  are 
devoid  of  public    virtue  ;  you   are   not 
jny  countrymen ;  it  is  to  thole  who  re- 
tain  principles  of  honour    and  juftice, 
to  thofe  who  love  their  country  and  are 
anxious  for  its  civil   and  religious  free- 
dom j  it  is  to  thefc,  I  fay,  your  liberty 

is 
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IS  In  danger,  if  not  immediately,  yet  it 
is  ultimately.  A  Minifter  buys  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Commons ;  this  Member 
finds  his  being  in  the  Mlnifter's  pay  a 
lucrative  poft ;  he  choofes  not  to  loofe 
it,  and  therefore  at  a  diffolution  of 
Parliament,  offers  to  his  conftituents  a 
fum  of  money  for  the  continuance  of 
his  feat.  A  corrupt  Borough  fells  itfelf 
to  the  Member,  the  Member  fells  him- 
felf  to  the  Minifter,  and  whether  right 
or  wrong,  for  or  againil  the  intereft  of 
his  conftituents,  votes  as  he  is  bid. 
Now  if  there  are  many  Boroughs  who 
fo  fell  themfelves,  and  many  Members 
who  fo  traffic  for  their  votes,  then  is 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  proportionably 
lefs  the  fupport  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  j  but  it  was  intended  to  fupport 
thofe  liberties  in  the  iirft  inftance  ; 
therefore  every  deviation  from  the  ob- 
]cCt  of  its   inftitution  is   criminal,  and 

demands 
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demands  a  preventive  corredllon  applied 
in  due  time.  A  reformation  of  Parlia- 
ment muft  be  the  falvation  of  your 
freedom.  You  will  be  told  that  fuch  a 
reformation  is  needlefs;  but  confider 
tbefe  few  points  : 

1.  Is  it  not  abfurd  that  Corfe  Caftle, 
or  Old  Sarum,  fhould  fend  as  many 
members  to  Parliament  as  Briftol  fgr 
inftance  ? 

2.  Is  it  not  repugnant  to  every  idea 
of  liberty,  nay,  is  it  not  arbitrary  in  the 
higheft  degree,  for  any  one  man,  be 
he  Lord  or  Common,  te  hold  up  bis 
finger  only,  and  bid  the  fervile  conlH- 
tuents  of  his  Borough  vote  according  to 
his  diredion,  on  pain  of  utter  ruin  to 
himfelf  and  family  ?  No  inlolent  Vizter 
in  defpotic  Turkey  can  be  more  op- 
preflive,  than  thofe  tyrants  who  con:^- 

C  pel 
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pel  their  tenants  and  dependents  to  vote 
as  they  order  them,  in  fpite  of  their 
averfion  to  the  candidates.  And  what 
are  the  perfons  whom  thefe  wretched 
voters  are  forced  to  lupport  ?  Not  men 
endeared  to  them  by  birth,  by  alliance, 
by  vicinity  ;  but  eaftern  plunderers,  or 
northern  emigrants,  or  political  advenr 
turers  5  men  totally  unknowing  of  their 
conflituents,  and  unknown  by  them. 
Yet,  furely,  according  to  the  reafon  of 
things,  reprefentatives  (hould  be  con- 
necfted  with  their  constituents  by  the 
neareft  and  deareft  ties  of  relation  and 
intereft.  Should  this  tyranny  be  fuf- 
fered  in  a  country,  which  calls  itfelf 
free  ?  Is  there  no  fpirit  of  refentment 
and  indignation  in  the  boloms  of  Eng- 
lifhmen  at  fuch  wanton  pride,  fuch  do- 
mineering prefumption  ?  Is  this  your 
liberty,  and  will  you  patiently  fubmit 
to  fee  your  fellow-countrymen  difgrac- 

ing 
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ting  the  names  of  free-born  Britons,  at 
the  return  of  every  eledion  ?     But 

3.  Does  it  not  fhock  every  thinking 
man,  that  fo  many  thoufands  ihould 
perjure  themfclves  at  every  general 
election  ?  I  truft,  a  fenfe  of  reverence 
for  the  name  of  God,  and  fandtity  of 
an  oath,  is  not  yet  fo  far  effaced  from 
your  hearts,  that  you  can  view  fuch  a 
fcene  of  blafphemous  profanation  with- 
out horror. 

It  will  be  rephed,  that  if  there  is  fo 
much  corruption  and  fo  much  perjury 
among  the  bulk  of  the  people,  a  re- 
formation founded  on  principles  of  vir- 
tue will  be  ineffedlual.  By  parity 
of  reafon,  if  the  bulk  of  the  people 
were  infe£led  with  the  plague,  It 
would  be  a  vain  undertaking  to  begin 
a  mtdical  procefs,  by  which  thofe  who 
C  2,  are 
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Ire -inot  infeded  might  be  prefervcd 
untainted,  and  many  of  thofe  who  arc 
fick  might  be  relieved.  I  am  ready  to 
grant,  as  far  as  the  falfe  reafoners  choofe 
to  go,  that  the  people  are  void  of  pub- 
lic virtue ;  but  then  I  will  retort  on 
them,  that  this  very  argument  is  the 
moft  powerful  one  which  can  be  pro- 
duced, in  order  to  flicw  the  neceffity  of 
taking  fome  meafure  to  ftop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  corruption  before  it  becomes 
general.  My  own  heart  and  expe- 
rience tell  me,  there  is  yet  much  ge- 
nerous and  difinterefted  zeal  for  the 
public  good  remaining  in  many  of  my 
countrymen.  Cheriih  their  ardour,  and 
excite  in  others  a  laudable  emulation  of 
public  fpirit,  if  you  can  by  virtuous 
motives,  if  not,  by  cutting  off  every 
poffible  method  by  which  either  a 
candidate  may  bribe,  or  a  conftituent 
be  bribed^     Defiroy  the  boroughs  no- 
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torloufly  corrupt,  add  to  the  counties 
and  large  towns  more  members,  extend 
the  right  of  voting  to  copyholders  and 
ftockholders  in  counties,  and  to  all 
houfekeepers  in  towns ;  and  limit  the 
duration  of  Parliament  to  the  term  of 
three  years.  The  confequences  of  fuch 
an  alteration  would  be,  that  the  con- 
ftituents  would  be  fo  numerous  as  to 
render  all  attempts  to  bribe  entirely 
abortive,  becaufe  the  virulence  of  cor- 
ruption could  not  fpread  itfelf  fo  fuf- 
iiciently  wide,  but  what  the  majority 
of  voters  muft  ilill  be  under  no  undue 
influence ;  and  if  the  duration  of  Par- 
liament was  for  no  longer  than  three 
years,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  for 
a  reprefentativc  to  purchafe  a  feat  in  a 
Houfe,  where  there  was  no  certainty  of 
his  indemnifying  himfelf  before  ano- 
ther difrdution  would  take  place,  and 
he  muft;  then   have  recourfe  to  the  fame 

expencc 
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expence  again  to  be  reinilated  in  his 
feat.  Add  to  this,  that  your  members 
will  be  much  more  dependent  on  you, 
and  of  courfe  more  attentive  to  you 
and  your  interefts,  the  oftener  they  are 
obliged  to  folicit  for  your  free  votes. 
According  to  the  prefent  fyftem,  if  the 
members  of  a  borough  honour  their 
conftituents  with  one  annual  vifit,  it  is 
deemed  a  great  favour,  a  mark  of  con- 
defcenfion  truly,  adequate  to  all  the 
fervices  which  the  burgefles  can  pof- 
fibly  confer  on  them.  Confidering  the 
connexion,  which,  according  to  the 
right  of  things,  fhould  ever  fubfifl  be- 
tweea  the  conftituents  and  reprefen- 
tatives,  this  infolent  difrefped:  and  in- 
attention of  members  to  their  boroughs 
ought  to  excite  the  indignation  of  ge- 
nerous minds.  Every  man  who  lives 
In  a  free  country  fhculd  have  fome 
fhare   of  laudable    pride  j    a   pride,   I 

mean. 
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mean,  which  fhould  make  him  fpurn 
at  the  idea  of  being  defpifed  by  the 
very  perfons  who  derive  honours  and 
emoluments  from  their  being  members 
of  Parliament,  and  who  could  not  be 
fuch.  but  by  the  votes  of  their  con- 
flituents.  BurgciTes  and  freeholders, 
in  fhort,  electors  of  every  denomi- 
nation, are  naturally  inclined  to  treat 
their  members  with  refpecl,  and  even 
with  regard,  if  honeil  and  upright  in 
difcharge  of  their  important  duties: 
the  reprefentatives  therefore  need  not 
fear  that  they  would  degrade  their 
dignity  by  more .  frequent  intercourie 
with  the  people  they  refpediively  repre- 
fent  J  the  contrary  would  be  the  con- 
fequence;  they  would  gain  the  con- 
fidence and  affection  of  their  people, 
that  only  fure  ground  on  which  popular 
dignity  can  be  founded.  Nothing 
therefore   derogatory  from   the  refpeft 

due 
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due    to    reprefentatives    is    meant    by 
obliging  reprefentatives  to  have  recourfe 
more   often   to    their    conftituents    for 
their  fupport ;  it  is   intended  only  that 
no    one   member    ihould    immediately 
after   his   ele6lion   think  himfelf  inde- 
pendent of  his  borough  for  feven  years 
to  come.     Members  thus  negligent  and 
rcgardlefs     of  their    conftituents,     can 
fcarcely   be  faid   to    be    reprefentatives 
of  people  v^'ith   whom    they   carry   on 
little  or   no  connexion.     The   general 
wifhes   of  the   people   at  large  would 
certainly   be  more  truly  fignified,  and 
more  fully  exprelTed,  were  their  mem- 
bers more  frequently  brought  down  to 
mix  among  them,  and  to  colkd  their 
general  fenfe  on  matters  of  great  im- 
portance,   of   national    concern.      But 
the  very  reverfe  is  now  the  cafe;  for 
members  vote  to  ferve  their  own  inte- 
refts,  and  then  take  pains  to  bribe  a 

majority 
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majority  of  their  conitituents  into  an 
approbation,  or  at  leail  a  tacit  alien t, 
t«  the  propriety  of  their  conduct.  But, 
were  the  right  of  voting  extended  ia 
towns  to  all  houfekeepers,  there  cer- 
tainly would  be  numbers  in  every  place 
reprc4cnted,  who  would  be  induenced 
by  no  other  conl'deration  than  that  of 
public  good,  and  who  would  commend 
or  diiapprove  cf  their  members  con- 
duit, accordingly  as  it  merited  either 
applaufe  or  cen:ure.  The  approbation 
of  fuch  would  indeed  redound  to  the 
credit  of  repreienutives ;  it  would  ani- 
mate their  generous  minds  to  purfue 
wi(h  fle.ady  nrmnefs  and  unbiaHed  in- 
tegrity thcfe  meafures  v.hich  were 
really  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  ;  whereas,  ia  the  preienl  ntuation 
of  affairs,  the  welfare  of  the  nation  is 
too  often  the  lafl  thing  cor.iidered,  the 
pr^c  of  the  hcnefl  is  dil'regarded,  the 
D  fawning 
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fawning  adulation  of  cringing  merce- 
naries is  extorted  from  creatures  who 
dare  not  but  flatter,  even  whilft  in  their 
hearts  they  mcft  condemn,  their 
members. 

It  is  natural  to  expert  that  much 
pains  will  be  taken  to  fruflrate  the 
endeavours  of  thofe  who  wiih  to  re- 
form Parliament;  but.  People  of  En- 
gland, are  you  to  confult  your  own 
fecurity,  or  the  intcrefl:  of  about  five 
hundred  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ? 
Are  you  to  provide  for  the  general 
liberty,  or  are  you  to  refign  all  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  will  fell  yoa 
to  another  branch  of  the  Icgiflature, 
and  thereby  give  that  branch  more 
power  than  it  ought  to  have  con- 
fidently with  your  good  ? 

You 
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You  will  be  told,  that  it  is  true 
there  are  fome  abfurdities  in  the  pre- 
fent  mode  of  reprefentation,  but  they 
arc  grown  venerable  by  long  ufage. 
It  is  by  fuch  language  that  men  o£ 
indolent  and  debauched  minds  excufe 
themfelves  from  undertaking  any  mea- 
fures  that  will  require  fome  labour  in 
planning  and  executing.  A  dpowfy 
inactivity  has  feized  on  the  fpirit  of 
this  country  ;  it  enervates  the  vigour 
of  patriotifm,  it  checks  the  ardor  of 
enterprife ;  we  prefer  deftrudion  with 
cafe  to  reformation  with  fome  degree  of 
trouble.  Venerable  abfurdities  is  a 
contradi£lion  in  terms;  every  thing 
abfurd  is  contemptible.  Befides,  the 
abfurdities  in  reprefentation  cannot  be 
deemed  venerable,  for  they  are  in  their 
immediate  effe(5ts,  and  even  more  fo  in 
their  future  confequences,  prejudicial  to 
that  freedom  of  the  people,  which  the 
D  2  Hgufc 
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Houfe  of  Commons  fhould  prefervc 
Inviolate.  In  matters  of  indifference, 
fuch  as  cuftoms  and  fafhionable  regula- 
tions, abfurdities  may  be  permitted, 
may  be  neceffary  ;  but  in  politics,  no- 
thing abfurd  can  be  falutary  ',  therefore 
remove  thefe  abfurdities  of  reprefen- 
tation,  which  the  foft  debauchee  calls 
venerable,  which  the  active  reformer 
calls  deftrudtive. 

You  will  be  told,  that  the  fortunes 
of  many  families  depend  on  the  fale 
of  boroughs  at  the  general  ele6lions. 
— I  recall  my  words — no,  let  us  hope 
that  no  member  in  either  Houfe  is  as 
yet  fo  hackneyed  in  the*  ways  of  cor- 
ruption, as  to  dare  to  make  this  art 
bbje(ftion  to  a  reform,  or  to  avow^ 
(what  however  is  the  truth)  that  fucb 
fcandalous  traffic  is  carried  on.  You 
heed  not   be   told   this ;    you    hear   of 

it 
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it  in  common  converfaticn ;  you  feel 
the  baleful  effeds  of  it.  Would  I 
then  that  thofe  who  have  thefe  bo- 
roughs to  fell,  ihould  be  fo  materially 
injured  as  to  be  robbed  of  them  ?  la 
ftricl  juftice,  the  authors  and  abettors 
of  fo  infamous  a  trade  ought  to  be  pu- 
nidied  fcverely ;  and  it  is  falfe  com- 
paffion  to  fpare  fome  few  rich  rafcals, 
when  the  public  welfare  muft  fuffer 
by  fuch  ill-timed  lenity.  But  to  ob- 
viate all  objedions  arifing  from  this 
head,  to  fhew  that  nothing  injurious  is 
in  any  degree  intended  to  any  one  indi- 
vidual in  the  kingdom,  let  Government 
pay  an  equitable  price  to  every  holder  of 
fuch  borough,  as  an  indemnification  for 
the  lofs  of  it :  furely,  if  by  fuch  a  mea- 
fure  public  liberty  could  be  more  effec- 
tually fecured,  it  would  be  worth  whils 
to  purchafe  fuch  an  objed:,and  at  the  ex- 
pence  even  of  many  thoufands  of  pounds. 

You 
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You  will  be  told,  that  the  people 
have  been  always  moft  clamorous  for 
liberty,  when  their  liberty  has  been 
lead  in  danger.  This  is  fallacious; 
and  many  have  been  led  to  draw  falfc 
conclufions  from  this  afTertion.  The 
very  reverfe  of  it  is  the  truth,  viz.  th« 
people  have  been  always  moft  clama- 
rous  for  liberty,  when  their  liberty  was 
moft  in  danger  -,  and  it  was  fron^  a 
fenfe,  an  experience  of  the  danger^ 
that  they  were  roufed  to  be  clamorous. 
Men  of  fenfe  and  moderation  fubmit 
chearfully  to  juft  government;  but 
when  the  law  of  the  nation  muft  give 
way  to  the  will  of  the  court,  when  ar- 
bitrary pleafure  takes  place  of  legal  ap- 
pointment, itis  then  they  exert  themfelves 
in  defence  of  their  rights.  What  excited 
the  Barons  to  demand  the  Grea(  Char- 
ier, but  the  tyranny  and  oppreffion  of 
King   John  ?   Whence    originated   the 
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petition  of  rights,  and  Habeas  Corpus,  hut 
from  the  abfolute  necellity  by  which 
the  people  were  forced  to  be  vigilant^ 
in  order  to  ftop  the  enormities  of  pre- 
rogative ?  Was  it  not  the  arbitrary  def- 
potifm  of  that  cruel  and  weak  tyrant 
James  the  Second,  which  roirzed  the 
people  to  expel  him,  and  to  gain  the 
Bill  of  Rights  from  the  Prince  of  Orange? 
And  was  it  not  the  tendency  of  Queen 
Anne's  Miniftcrs  to  extend  the  prero- 
gative, which  occafioned  the  new  pro* 
vifions  inferted  in  the  A^  oj  Settlement^ 
for  the  better  fecuring  of  laws  and  li- 
berties ?  The  periods  in  which  all  thefe 
conceffions  in  favour  of  the  people  were 
made,  were  preceded  by  tyrannous  op- 
prefiion :  it  was  that  oppreflion"  which 
compelled  the  people  to  fland  up  as  one 
man,  in  order  to  fupport  their  natural 
birthrights,  which  they  faw  endanger- 
ed :  nor  is  therf  any  asra  in  the  Englifli 
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hiftory,  wherein  the  people  have  been 
clamorous  for  liberty,  unlefs  there  had 
antecedently  been  evident  marks  of  a 
defign  in  the  crown  to  encroach  enor- 
moufly  on  that  liberty.  It  is  true  the 
people  when  combined  always  have, 
and  always  fhall  obtain  proper  fecurity 
of  their  indefeafible  rights ;  but  then 
they  never,  have,  or  will  combine,  with- 
out fufficient  reafon  for  fo  doing,  with-!* 
out  juft  caufe  of  alarm  and  jealoufy  for 
the  public  good. 

You  will  be  told,  that  innovations 
are  dangerous.  They  are  fo,  and  on 
that  very  ground  it  is  that  we  found  the 
necelfity  of  a  reform  in  Parliament.  It 
is  not  we  who  innovate,  it  is  they 
who  would  overturn  the  equilibrium  of 
power,  by  throwing  too  much  from 
one  branch  of  the  legiflature  into  the 
fcale  of  another.     Our.  wifh  is  to  pre- 

ferve 


fcrve  the  conftitution   entire,  as  fettled 
at  the  Revolution :  they  are   the  inno- 
vators who  aim   at  Tapping  the  founda- 
tion of  our  conftitution  as  then  fettled. 
We  would  have  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
Cions,   three  bodies,  diftind:    they  are 
the  innovators,    who   would   confound 
the  three  orders,   by  joining  any  two 
againft  the  other  one,  and  thus  deftroy 
the   level   of   the    juft    balance.      We 
would  have  the  people  in  real  earneft 
a   part  of   the  legiflature;    it  is   their 
ancient  birthright  to  enjoy  this  privi- 
lege :    it   is    they    are   the    innovators 
who  wifti  to  fteal  away  this  birthright, 
who  by  fubtilty   contrive  to   have  the 
voice  of  the  People  abforbed  in  that  of 
the  King. 

My  Countrymen,  the  conftitution  of 
this  country  is  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons i    a  conftitution  tbisj,  gained  at 
£  length 
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length  by  the  wifdom,  valour,  firmncfs, 
integrity,  intrepidity  o£  our  anccftors. 
It  was  purchafed  with  blood ;  it  was 
bought  with  the  price  of  all  things 
valuable  to  them.  Be  zealous  to  marn- 
tain  that  fornfi  of  governmfent,  which 
the  prudence  of  your  forefathers  knew: 
to  be  the  bed,  which  their  determined  ' 
fpirit  did  therefore  eftablifli. 

The  government  of  a  monarch  is 
arbitrary  and  opprefllve  j  that  of  a  a 
artftocracy  is  productive  of  more  op- 
preffion,  of  jealoufies,  and  eternal  fe- 
ditions :  a  democracy  is  inconfiftcnt, 
dilbrderly,  and  feeble.  That  is  the 
beft  form  of  government,  which  will 
mofl:  efFe£luaIly  fccure  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjedl  from  licentioufnefs  and  confufion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  tyrannfcal 
Oppreffion  On  the  other.  A  due  tempe- 
rament of  the  three  forms  jufl  men- 
'  tioned 
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tloned  is  bed  calculated  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Limit  the  power  of  the  monarch ; 
make  the  nobles  fo  connecfted  with 
the  people,  that  they  can  have  but  one 
common  intereft  i  admit  the  people  to 
give  their  affent  to  every  law  which 
is  to  bind  them  ;  and  make  not  only 
the  people,  but  the  nobles,  and  even 
the  monarch  himfelf,.  as  much  bound 
to  obey  the  laws  as  the  pooreft  fubjedl : 
nay,  teach  the  monarch,  that  the  mo- 
ment he  violates  a  law,  he  has  for- 
feited the  compadt  between  him  and 
his  people,  and  is  amenable  to  any  court 
of  juftice,  or  at  leaft  to  the  nobles  an'd 
rcprefentatives  of  the  people.  A  con- 
ftitution  formed  on  thcfe  principles, 
a^  it  makes  but  one  general  good,  mufl 
above  all  others  be  bed  fuited  to  pro- 
ttk)te  general  happinefs,  the  very  cffencc 
of  which  is  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
puch  a  conftitution  was  our's  at  the  Re- 
E  ^  voluticn. 
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volution,  and  fuch  it  will   be  again  if 
you  fland  forth  with  firmnefs  and  una- 
nimity in  reforming  the  growing  influ- 
ence  of   corruption,    the    tendency   of 
which  is  to  flrengthen  the  hands  either 
of  the  monarch  or  the  nobles,  and  of 
courfe   to    weaken   the  power   of    the 
people.     Unlefs   you  can  be  fo  loft  to 
all   common  fenfe,    as  to   fuppofe  that 
eight  millions  of  people  were   formed 
to  be  opprefTed  by  the  two  other  parts 
of  the    legiflature,    dare  to  aflert  your 
rights  of  having  free  and  independent 
reprefentatives,  of  preferving   that  or- 
der, which  allotted  is  you  in  the  legifla- 
ture,   diftind,    entire,    uninfluenced.— 
Yet  in   this  and  every  national  concern 
be  wifdom  your  guide ;  let  nothing  be 
done  that  may  wear  any  appearance  of 
unruly  violence.     Let  your  counfels  be 
ferious;  let  your  refolutions  be  well  and 
prudently  conceived  i  execute  your  re- 
folutions 
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folutions  with  unfhaken  fleadmefs  in 
fuch  manner  as  may  be  conliftent  with 
public  peace  and  public  happinefs. 

Every  thing  human  is  fubjcdl  to  de- 
cay. The  body  politic  no  lefs  than  the 
natural  body  is  injured  by  length  of 
years,  and  from  time  to  time  requires 
a  healing  hand.  The  period  is  come, 
when  the  work  of  reparation  and  refor- 
mation is  loudly  called  for;  it  is  feafon- 
able,  it  is  neceffary,  to  eradicate  from 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  the  evils  of  cor- 
ruption, evils  which  are  difgaceful  to 
national  virtue,  which  are  fatal  to  po-« 
pular  freedom. 
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